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Mboya Explains African Goals on U.S.Tour 


OM MBOYA of Kenya, chair- 
man of the permanent organiza- 
tion of the All-African People’s Con- 
ference, called on the United States 
this month to assist the African free- 
dom movement and help Africans 
achieve their goals without turning 
to violence or communism. 

Addressing an African Freedom 
Day meeting April 15 in New York’s 
Carnegie Hall, Mboya called for an 
“internationalism of democracy” to 
match, item by item, the “internation- 
alism of communism.” He said that if 
“those who insist that African free- 
dom involves a risk of communism” 
would “spend all their efforts in prac- 
ticing the democracy they preach they 
would have nothing to fear from com- 
munism.” 

Mboya, a Kenya political and trade 
union leader and member of the Leg- 
islative Council, reached a top lead- 
ership position in the African na- 
tionalist movement last December, by 
virtue of his election to the chairman- 
ship of the People’s Conference held 
in Accra. He is in the United States 
for five weeks of speeches, press con- 
ferences and radio and television ap- 
pearances in New York, Washington 
and other major cities. His trip is 
being sponsored by the American 
Committee on Africa, which also 
sponsored the meeting at Carnegie 
Hall. 

In another African Freedom Day 
fete, the African Chiefs of Mission 
in the United States held a recep- 
tion at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel. On April 14, the African- 
American Institute entertained Tom 
Mboya and the African Chiefs of Mis- 
sion at a dinner at the Harvard Club. 


Pressure Without Violence 
Addressing a nationwide audience 
on the television program “Meet the 
Press,” Mboya said his own country 
has too much in common with the 
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wearing chain mail carried from Egypt, a 
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TOM MBOYA 


West to move toward communism, 
but unless a government is able to 
meet the tasks and demand® of the 
day it stands to lose the confidence 
and possibly the control of the people. 
He said African leaders have “got 
to deliver the goods sometime” and 
“the question is whether the West 
will help us.” 

At a Washington press conference 
Mboya emphasized the decision of the 
Accra meeting in favor of what he 
called “pressure without violence,” 
but he said the Africans “want every- 
one to understand we are determined 
to be free,” and that “the question of 
whether the African struggle devel- 
opes into a violent one is not entirely 
in our hands.” 

“Unnecessary provocation and con- 
tinued injustices could lead to violence 
by some of our more impatient, less 
restrained people,” he added. 


Africans Disappointed in U. S. 

Mboya said that Africans have 
“great expectations” of the United 
States because of this country’s back- 
ground and history, and consequently 
are “sometimes depressed and disap- 
pointed” to see the U. S. Government 
take steps which “betray these expec- 
tations and hopes.” Charging that the 
United States is “giving priority to 
the interests of its allies rather than 
the human struggle taking place in 
Africa,’’ Mboya said that there should 
be “better relations between us _ be- 
cause substantially we believe in the 
same things and will fight for the 
same things.” 

Referring to the problems arising 
from the racial question in South 
Africa, Mboya said “the United 
States happens to be one of the most 
powerful nations in the world and if 
she came out completely determined 
to influence the situation in South 
Africa we believe she could do so.” 


Throughout his appearances, Mboya 
stressed the dual objectives of Afri- 
can nationalism, which he said are 
the attainment of political independ- 
ence and the social and economic re- 
construction of Africa, including elim- 
ination of poverty, disease and igno- 
rance. “It is through becoming mas- 
ters of their own fate that the en- 
ergies of people are fully released for 
the arduous task of economic and 
social development,” he said in his 
Carnegie hall address. 


Europeans to Have Rights 

Mboya took special pains to spell 
out his position in regard to European 
settlement in East, Central and South- 
ern Africa. 

“We want to assure Europe and 
the whole world that it is not our in- 
tention to victimize the immigrant 
communities after independence,” he 
said. “In our own self-interest, how 
could we afford to be vindictive to- 
ward the local Europeans when we 
want to have the help of such coun- 
tries as America and Britain?” he 
asked. Mboya added that the Euro- 
peans can make a contribution in 
Africa because of their advantages 
of education and experience, and that 
while Africans are not going to com- 
promise on the question of establish- 
ing democratic rule, Europeans will 
enjoy equal rights as individuals and 
citizens if they choose to remain and 
adapt themselves to the country. One 
problem today, he said, is that some 
Europeans “regard the privileges they 
have acquired as rights.” 

On “Meet the Press,” Mboya acted 
to clear up misinterpretations arising 
out of a speech he made at the De- 
cember conference in Accra, in which 
he was widely misquoted as saying 
Europeans should “Scram from Af- 
rica.” Mboya noted-that what he ac 
tually said was that in contrast to 
the 1884 “Scramble for Africa,” Eu- 
ropean colonial powers now should 
“Scram from Africa.” 

At the Carnegie Hall meeting, Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams of Michigan said 
that present American economic aid 
to Africa “does not represent a seri- 
ous recognition of the problems the 
Africans face nor a comprehensive 
effort to help solve these problems.” 
He proposed that the United States 
initiate through the United Nations, 
and in cooperation with other free 
nations of the world, “an economi¢ 
aid program of the size that Africa 
needs, as much as $1.5 billion yearly 
as Africa becomes able to absorb it 
usefully.” 

Gov. Williams also proposed that 
the United States exert leadership to 
bring about a reversal of the policy 
of apartheid in the Union of South 
Africa, and that the United States 
go on record in support of the prin- 
ciple of African majority rule. 
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Commission Probes Nyasaland Events 


London, Salisbury Determined To Keep Rhodesia Federation Intact 


APPARENT RESTORATION of 
law and order, dispatch of a non- 
partisan British commission of in- 
quiry to Nyasaland, and initial dis- 
cussions between the MacMillan Gov- 
ernment and Sir Roy Welensky in 
Salisbury over procedures for review- 
ing the constitution in 1960 are among 
the latest developments in the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
torn by crisis since the outburst of 
violence in Nyasaland in February. 


The four-member commission of in- 
quiry, headed by a High Court justice, 
arrived in Blantyre in April with in- 
structions “to inquire into the recent 
disturbances in Nyasaland and the 
events leading up to them, and to re- 
port thereon.” 

The inquiry group apparently is 
free to adopt its own procedures and 
follow its terms of reference wher- 
ever they lead, although it is con- 
strained from delving into strictly 
political questions affecting the status 
of Nyasaland within the Federation. 
These are to be tackled at a political 
level and presumably were broached 
when Lord Home, British Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations, 
flew to Salisbury for discussions with 
Rhodesian Federal Prime Minister 
Welensky early in April. The Secre- 
tary issued a brief statement saying 
it would be necessary to fashion a 
“new kind of independence” for the 
Rhodesias. The statement has led to 
speculation that Great Britain might 
try to work out some kind of com- 
plicated arrangement which would ac- 
cord sovereign status to the Federa- 
tion sometime after 1960, while re- 
taining certain British prerogatives 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 


Whatever happens, both the British 
Government and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have made it plain that 
they do not intend to allow the 
three-state Federation to be broken 
up. In outlining Government policy, 
Lord Home said furthermore that 
there was “no other way open” in the 
Federation “than the solution of part- 
nership,” that the 1960 conference 
will have to play a large part in 
reconciling fears on both sides, and 
that “partnership must be made real 
and the obligations of partnership 
must be understood by both partners.” 
He added: “Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have a full realization of what 
is at stake. There is at stake the 
future of harmonious race relations 
in Africa and the peace of a con- 
tinent.” 

The seriousness of the situation 
Was indicated by Christian Science 
Monitor reporter John Hughes, who 


wrote from Salisbury that it was be- 
coming clear that a “striking new ap- 
proach to racial relations is required 
by white Rhodesians if the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is 
not to collapse with a crash which 
will jar all Africa.” 


Sir Roy Makes Threat 
While Britain searched for a solu- 
tion, Sir Roy increased the confusion 
April 4 by threatening in a press in- 
terview to “declare ourselves an inde- 
pendent state” should the Labour 
Party come into power in Britain 


fluence in Central Africa in many 
ways other than the use of raw force. 
Britain, furthermore, faces the real- 
ization that if she buckles before 
strong settler demands, she not only 
risks encouraging hard-dying Euro- 
pean attitudes on questions of race 
and political privilege, but also stands 
to create a feeling of hopelessness 
among the Africans, driving them to 
desperate acts of violence. The Wel- 
ensky government itself must be 
aware of the dangers of British with- 
drawal and is bound to move more 
cautiously than Sir Roy’s talk about 


Okon Idem and Dr. John Bilsen (right) present resolution protesting Nyasaland deaths to H. M. 
Stanley, Ist Secretary at British Embassy, on behalf of African students in Washington. 


and refuse to honor existing agree- 
ments between the Welensky Govern- 
ment and Great Britain. 

Welensky’s remarks, coupled with 
some of the happenings related to the 
Nyasaland disturbances, gave rise to 
some speculation as to how much real 
power Britain still has in the Federa- 
tion. If a complete impasse should 
develop between the two govern- 
ments, many Rhodesians are, con- 
fident that Britain would not go 
to the extent of an armed clash 
with them, because of their close 
blood ties, the likely unpopularity of 
such a move among the British elec- 
torate, and the security Britain may 
feel—at least for the moment—of hav- 
ing a strong white influence in Cen- 
tral Africa to safeguard the strategic 
copper reserves of Northern Rho- 
desia, third largest deposits in the 
world. Sir Roy’s success in keeping 
British troops out of the recent Ny- 
asaland troubles, even though Brit- 
ain, and not the Federal Government, 
is legally responsible for police and 
internal security in the protectorates, 
may serve to bolster settler hopes 
along these lines. 

However, Britain can exert her in- 


“declaring independence” would indi- 
cate. 


British Case Based on Plot 


Accusations that the British Gov- 
ernment was giving in to Welensky, 
and thus forfeiting real power in the 
Federation, have cropped up since 
Welensky first flew troops into Ny- 
asaland Feb. 20. Britain has insisted 
that the troops were invited by the 
Nyasaland Governor who acted on his 
own to head off an African National 
Congress massacre plot. Caught in 
an awkward position, the MacMillan 
Government obviously is hoping that 
the commission of inquiry will pro- 
vide impartial backing for the plot 
allegation, which was spelled out in 
some detail, except as to sources of 
information, in a lengthy dispatch 
from the Nyasaland Governor re- 
leased March 24. It was not clear 
whether the commission will look also 
into some of the suspicions, voiced in 
anti-Government quarters in London, 
to the effect that Welensky support- 
ers either provoked the troubles or 
took advantage of them, and pres- 
sured the Governor into his controver- 

(Continued on back page) 
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win a majority in a UN-supervised 


UN Approval of Cameroons ssn, wis 
the UPC operating as a legal party. 
Indeed, many observers believe that f 
the UPC might well see advantages 
n epen ence arKke y in maintaining Mr. Ahidjo in power J, 
even if it were in a position to un- 
seat him. The tribal chieftains who : 
® dominate the northern sector of the I 
on roversy over ec lions French Cameroons might well bolt W 
the new republic if southern radicals P 
By HELEN KITCHEN ing the measure through. Although 
ESPITE unanimous agreement Liberia, Ethiopia, the Sudan and hails from the north, and that he is 
from the outset on the goal of South Africa voted in favor of the making significant ‘alias beuneail 
independence by 1960 for the French resolution which approved independ- peacefully integrating the feudal so- e 
Cameroons and early self-determina- ence January 1, Liberia and the Su- ciety of that area into the state with § d 
tion for the British Cameroons, the dan joined Ghana, Guinea, Morocco, a minimum of friction is far more f 
UN General Assembly’s Trusteeship Tunisia, Liberia and the United Arab important to the UPC and radical 
Committee labored through 36 ver- Republic in support of the earlier un- Cameroonian nationalism in the long : 
bose and acrimonious sessions before successful bid for elections before in- run than the prestige of immediate t 
it came up, on March 13, with pro- dependence is granted. Aes office. 
cedural instructions which were hotly Such were the divisions of opinion : : ; b 
contested until the last by most Afri- that even a less-controversial com- Moumie Arrives from Cairo i 
can states represented. panion resolution, calling for pleb- Dr. Felix Moumie—the French- § @ 
The major controversial issues were iscites in the northern British Came- educated physician who became lead- § C 
whether (1) new elections should be | Toons by mid-November 1959 and in er of the UPC after the death of the § t 
held in the French Cameroons before the southern sector by April 30, organization’s founder, Ruben Um — 4 
independence, and (2) the 1960, was enacted with 24 abstentions. from his pres- ¢ 
Populations du Cameroun, a radica Africans Cite Principle ent headquarters in Cairo to present 1 
iti izati he the case for the UPC to the Trustee- : 
None of the African or Arab states ship Committee. He the © 
wiithed to participate. which pressed for elections prior to present government of the French a 
In taking a negative stand on both independence and for lifting the ban Cameroons as unrepresentative, ac- t 
questions, both the United States and on the Union des Population du Cam- cused the UN special commission § @ 
India found themselves voting against eroun defended the UPC as such. (which recommended against elections — m 
the wishes of most independent Afri- Their primary concern was with prior to independence following a f§ § 
can states regarding the solution of visit early this year) as 
CAMEROONS TIMETABLE = trusteeship status to independ- to all parties before January 1. De . 
Plebiscite in the northern sec- Ghana’s delegate, Ambassador to ry "his 
tor of the British Cameroons: the United States Daniel Chapman, that the UPC only attempted to seize 
mid-November 1959 argued that the UN General Assem- power by force in 1955 after all le- 
Independence for French Came. suing he imate channels to power had bes 
roons, with no prior election or closed to It. 
plebiscite: January 1, 1960 The total number of Cameroonian 
caer convesved support OF the population, citizens detained for “crimes or acts 
Plebiscite in the southern sec- and the prestige which elections held directly or indirectly connected with 
tor of the British Cameroons: be- under the auspices of the UN could political activities” has been reduced 
tween December 1, 1959 and April provide.” He said that Ghana did not from 2,303 to about 400 as a result of 
30, 1960 question the representative character a series of amnesty measures, Pre- 
of the present Legislative Assembly  jnier Ahidjo told the Committee. He 
: f but had “serious doubts” regarding said the number of political exiles 
an African problem, and at one point the legality of an Assembly elected (Continued on page 10) 
U. S. delegate Henry Cabot Lodge for quite another purpose transform- 
was accused by the Ghana Ambassa- ing itself into a Constituent Assem- WIDE WORLD 


dor of making “pious” statements and 
“ignoring the reality of the urge for 
freedom from colonial rule in Africa.” 

There were 56 affirmative votes, 
nine (Soviet Bloc) dissenting votes, 
and 16 African, Arab, and other 
abstentions on the recommendation 
which eventually emerged from the 
General Assembly—a resolution spon- 
sored by the United States, India, and 
10 other nations supporting the 
French view that UN-supervised elec- 
tions are not required to test the 
legitimacy of Premier Ahmadou Ahi- 
djo’s government before the French 
Cameroons becomes independent on 
January 1, 1960. 

African states were bitter both 
over the content of the resolution 
and Western power tactics in push- 


bly. 

Tunisian Delegate Mahmud Mestiri, 
making the same point, emphasized 
that in asking for new elections the 
Tunisian delegation was supporting a 
principle and in no way sought to 
favor the UPC or any other political 
party. 

While the issue of UPC legitimacy 
was significant for the Cameroons in 
the longer run, there were few in 
New York who believed there was 
any likelihood that elections there 
this year would produce the result 
which occurred in Togoland’s pre- 
independence elections in 1958—a 
sweeping defeat for the incumbent, 
French-endorsed regime. There was 
little doubt, in or outside the UPC, 
that Premier Ahidjo’s party could 
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4 Prime Minister Ahidjo meets 


President Eisenhower in Washington. 
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CONGO "WHITE PAPER" INDICTS EUROPEANS 


The commission of nine Belgian deputies 
assigned to investigate the causes of the 
January riots in Leopoldville returned to 
Brussels after 74 meetings with more than 100 
witnesses, and issued a strongly-worded 94- 
page report which cites the attitude of white 
residents toward the African population as 
the prime cause of unrest in the Congo. 


Charging that racial equality has 
existed only on paper, the commission said 
discriminatory practices excluded Congolese 
from high government and business posts, 
gave them much lower pay than Europeans doing 
the same type of job, and ostracized them 
socially. Unemployment, lack of unemployment 
benefits, slackness in enforcing the law, 
idleness, and Communist propaganda were cited 
as contributing causes of the outbreak, The 
Congo administration was severly taken to 
task for "complete lack of responsible author 
ity, disregard for the laws...reluctance to 
take any initiative or responsibility...and 
little desire or good will to cooperate with 
the natives and to promote their intellectual 
and political progress."" On the other hand, 
the visiting mission foundlocal authorities 
auilty of dealing far too weakly with extre- 
mist nationalist movements such as the Abako, 
Security forces were criticized for requiring 
three days to quell the riots -- "too long, 
considering that the Congolese were not organ- 
ized and the demonstrators were armed only 
with sticks and stones." 


Reportedly, the published parliamentary 
white paper is an expurgated version of a 
considerably more outspoken original draft. 
In the wake of this investigation, there are 
indications that far-reaching changes in the 
political, legal, and administrative status 
of the Belgian Congo have been set in motion. 
While Premier Gaston Eyskens and Congo Minis- 
ter Maurice Van Hemelryck work out the de- 
tails, the government is treading carefully 
in its relations with Congolese nationalists, 
All leaders arrested in the course of the 
riots have now been released except three Aba- 
ko principals -- Joseph Kasavubu, Daniel Kan- 
(za, and Simon Nzeza -- who were secretly 
flown from Leopoldville to Brussels in late 
‘March. Their exact status in the Belgian 
“Capital is unclear; Mr. Van Hemelryck has in- 
|dicated that they are there neither as pris- 
Oners nor as negotiating representatives of 
| the Congolese. The more likely explanation 
'is that there was a reluctance to release 
“them in Africa during this delicate period, 
)but also a desire to avoid permitting them 
the martyrdom of long imprisonment, 


TAKES TWO KEY AFRICAN LEADERS 


The deaths of two important African lead- 
irs this month -- Al-Sayyid Sir Abd al-Rahman 
1-Mahdi, 73-year old leader of the powerful, 


pro-Western Ansar Islamic sect in the Sudan, 

and Premier Barthelemy Boganda, the dominant 

political figure in the newly-autonomous Cen- 
tral African Republic -- promise to have pro- 
found effects upon political developments in 

their respective countries. 


"Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, posthumous son 
of the Mahdi who led the 1881 revolt against 
Anglo-Egyptian forces in the Sudan, was one 
of the two most influential political figures 
in the Sudan, although he never held a public 
office. Through the Ansar and by force of 
his impressive personality, he commanded the 
fealty of a million and a half politically- 
important northern Moslems; his sect sponsored 
the pro-Western Ummah Party, It is generally 
accepted that the bloodlessness of recent 
political changes in the Sudan has been large- 
ly the result of a behind-the-scenes blessing 


of these changes by the Ansar leader and the 
head of the rival Khatmiyah sect. The ques- 


tion which now arises is whether the Sayyid's 
son, 47-year old Siddik Abd al-Rahman al- 
Mahdi, can call the tune with the same effect 
as his impressive father. If not, the tran- 
sition from traditional sectarian to secular 
politics in the Sudan may be very rapid and 
very painful. 


Premier Boganda, who was born a peasant, 
became a Catholic priest, and was unfrocked 
after World War II when he fell in love with 
his French secretary, was virtually unchal- 
lenged in his country's political life. He 
died, at 48, in a planecrash during a barn- 
storming pre-electoral tour which his Mouve- 
ment d'Evolution Sociale de l'Afrique Noire 
(MESAN) stood to win hands down. Boganda's 
dream was to unite French Equatorial Africa, 
the Cameroons, Angola, and part of the Bel- 
gian Congo into a "United States of Latin Af- 
rica" -- an idea which apparently died with 
him. Without his charismatic leadership, the 
MESAN party may well split into disparate 
factions, and a period of political instabili- 
ty would appear to be in store for the Cen- 
tral African Republic, pending the emergence 
of new leadership to fill the vacuum, 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA: OLD RIVALS, NEW ISSUES 


Colorful ceremonies in the capitals of 
the 11 newly-autonomous territories of 
French West and Equatorial Africa marked 
April 6,the official end of more than a half 
century of French rule and the inauguration 
of the French Community. There was little 
pause, however, in the fervent politicking 
which is shaping the six territories of for- 
mer French West Africa into two competing 
blocs -- the Mali Federation of Senegal and 
Soudan, on the one hand, and a much looser 
association of separatist-minded Ivory Coast 
allied with the Voltaic Republic, Niger, and 
possibly Dahomey, on the other. Al 
the issue is new, this is another phase of 
the traditional rivalry between the Ivory 
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Coast and Senegal, the two richest and most- 
developed states in French Africa, for lead- 
ership of the poorer territories of the in- 
terior. 


The high hopes which prevailed at the 
beginning of the year for a Mali Federation 
of West Africa embracing at least four states 
foundered as a result of strong counter-pres- 
sures by the powerful Ivory Coast leader, 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny. Although the French 
have ostensibly been keeping hands off inter- 
African quarrels and have expressed no for- 
mal objections to federation within the Com- 
munity, Mali leaders are convinced that subtle 
French manipulation also helped to sabotage 
the federal project. 


Despite these setbacks, the principal 
proponents of Mali -- Leopold Senghor of Sen- 
egal and Premier Modibo Keita of the Sou- 
dan -- say they remain confident that the in- 
petus for unity is stronger than the divisive 
factors at work, and that eventually all the 
French-speaking African territories will be 
united. Toward this end, a new political 
party -- the Party of African Federation -- 
was formed on March 25 in Dakar by proponents 
of federation from Senegal, Dahomey, Niger, 
the Voltaic Republic, and Soudan. The new 
party represents what was the federalist wing 
of the badly-split Rassemblement Democratique 
Africain (RDA). Mr. Senghor became temporary 
president of the group. 


The most troubled spot in French Tropi- 
cal Africa this month was Dahomey, where a 
gerrymandered election on April 2 set off 
three days of violence, which French troops 
were called in to quell. The government of 
Premier Sourou Migan Apithy's RDA-affiliated 
Dahomey Republic Party won 37 parliamentary 
seats with a popular vote of 144,000, while 
the opposing Dahomey Democratic Union obtaired 
only 11 seats with a larger popular vote of 
162,000. A third party, the Dahomey Democra- 
tic Rally, won 22 seats, all in the north, 
with a popular vote of 62,000. The disorders 
were set off by the Democratic Union, which 
demands revision of the electoral results. 
A compromise adjustment is in negotiation, 
after which a coalition government headed 
temporarily by Mr. Apithy seems likely. 


OTHER NEWS IN BRIEF -- 


@ GHANA: Kojo Botsio, former Minister of 
External Affairs, has been named director of 
Ghana's new $900,000,000 Five Year Develop- 
ment Plan. His formal title will be Minister 
for Economic Affairs, and he wiil work in the 
Prime Minister's office.....In other news of 
Ghana, the controversial bill unseating two 
United Party deputies held since December in 
preventive detention in connection with an 
alleged plot against Prime Minister Nkrumah's 
life was passed on April 6. 


e GUINEA: Unidentified Communist powerg) 
have offered to build Guinea's projected 
$300,000,000 Konkoure hydroelectric project, 
according to a statement made by Prime Min- 
ister Sekou Toure on April 8 to the Christia 
Science Monitor's African correspondent, Joh 
Hughes. The specified quid pro quo, accord- 
ing to Mr. Toure would be a blanket mineral ~ 
concession in Guinea. The Prime Minister | 
said he had rejected the offer pending a de- 
cision on Konkoure by the international con-} 
sortium of Western aluminum producers now 
operating in the country......iIn New York, 
Guinea's Ambassador Diallo Telli, replying 
expressions of concern about two recent = 
ments of Czechoslovakian arms which arrived | ’ 
in Guinea, said on April 3 that his country 
would be glad to accept arms from the United 
States and other Western countries. He de- 
scribed the Czech arms as an "unsolicited 
gift." Guinea claims that its 2,000-man army 
was stripped of its equipment when the Fren 
pulled out summarily last year. 


e KENYA: Jomo Kenyatta, 60, was re- 
leased from prison on April 13, six years af- 
ter being sentenced to a seven year term on 
a conviction of having managed the Mau Mau. 
He still claims the charge was false. With 
four other Africans similarly convicted and fy 
released with him, he will be required to 
restrict his movements henceforth to a remot 
area of Kenya's northern frontier......On 
April 4, the dramatic perjury trial of Raw- 
son Mbogwa Macharia ended with the sentence ~ Be, 
of 21 months imprisonment for the defendant, # 
The court convicted Mr. Macharia of swearing 
a false affidavit that he lied during testi- 
mony at the Kenyatta's trial, and ruled false 
his claim that the government had promised a 
college education, a job, and physical pro- 
tection for giving untrue evidence at the 
1953 proceedings. 


@ LIBERIA: The Firestone Rubber Planta 
tions Company is to pay increased income tax) 
to the Liberian Government beginning this 
year, according to an agreement recently 
signed between the two parties. The tax on 
Firestone's net income will rise to 35 per- 
cent, a 10 percent jump above last year. 
Some 300 Americans employees of the company 
will pay income tax to Liberia for the first 
time. 


e@ MOZAMBIQUE: The New York Times cor- 
respondent in southern Africa reports grow- 
ing discontent among white residents in the 
Portuguese province of Mozambique, A strong 
underground movement, centered in Beira, is 
said to be agitating for a complete break- 
away from Portuguese rule and establishment 
of a republic on the Brazil pattern, Afri- 
cans, rigidly insulated from outside influ- 
ences, are not involved in the present dis- 
content. -<H, K. 
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Self-Government Comes 


To Nigeria’s North 


ASR—R. C. Keith 


KANO city viewed 
from the Mosque. 


ISTORY completed another cycle 

in Northern Nigeria March 15 
as Britain restored self-government 
to the landlocked region below the 
Sahara in preparation for Nigeria’s 
scheduled independence in October 
1960. 

The grant of internal self-rule 
came on the 56th anniversary of the 
fall of Sokoto city to a 700-man Brit- 
ish force under Sir Frederick Lugard, 
the soldier-adventurer who was later 
to use the North as a testing ground 
for his famous administrative formu- 
la of indirect rule. 

Predominantly Moslem northerners 
will not celebrate their new status 
until May, however, after the end 
of the observance of Ramadan. 

As large as it is diverse, the North 
is inhabited by 18,000,000 people— 
54% of the population of Nigeria or 
more than twice that of the Central 
African Federation, and only slightly 
less than that of the French West 
African states combined. Her land 
area of 281,778 square miles is slight- 
ly larger than Texas and comprises 
two-thirds of all Nigeria. 

Historically, the North has recorded 
links with the early empires of the 
African interior—Ghana, Mali and 
Songhai—which preceded the Moor- 
ish invasion of the late 16th century. 
Today, her ruling Emirs serve as a 
reminder of a more recent past, the 
conquest of the North’s old Hausa 
States by the immigrant Fulani peo- 
ples between 1800 and 1826. The Brit- 
ish occupation*began in 1900, in a race 
against France, and British suprem- 
acy was established with the capture 
of Sokoto on March 15, 1903. 

While the city of Kaduna, on a 
site chosen and laid out by Lugard, 
stilk'serves as administrative capital, 
the largest city and chief.commercial 
center of the North is Kano, once a 
part of the Songhai empire and a 
great West African trading center 
and caravan terminus through 1,000 
years of recorded history. Surrounded 
by a 12-mile mud wall of 18th century 
vintage, the city proper houses miore 
than 130,000 persons while some 3,- 
000,000 live within a 50-mile radius. 
Kano’s | green-domed mosque, her 
clothing dye-pits and her labyrinth 
of winding streets and attached mud- 
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Self-Government Comes 
To Nigeria’s North 


CONTINUED 


walled dwellings make the city a ma- 
jor tourist attraction. 


Gold, skins, ivory, kola nuts, gum 
and honey once passed through Kano 
on the caravan route between old 
Ghana and Tripoli, and camels, goats, 
leather, clothing and cattle still figure 
in the city’s trans-Saharan trade. To- 
day, however, Kano is more important 
as the center of the Northern Region’s 
peanut industry, and a familiar sight 
are the bags of peanuts, stacked in 
large pyramids awaiting rail ship- 
ment to the sea. The area leads the 
world in peanut export. 

Outside the mud wall, Kano air- 
port, one of Africa’s largest and most 
modern, provides a strategic air link 
between Europe and central and 
southern Africa, and it is one of the 
signs of the times that this link is 
now passing under Nigerian control. 


The People 


F NORTHERN NIGERIA’S 18,000,- 

000 people, nearly a third are 
Hausa, whose language is the most 
widely spoken indigenous tongue in 
Africa. and whose voluminous cotton 
gowns, embroidered skull caps or 
loosely wound turbans and baggy 
trousers have become the represent- 
ative dress of the North. Fulani, 
Kanuri, Tiv and Nupe are the next 


Fulani shepherd boy living 
on outskirts of Kano. 


Nigeria and surrounding territories, with shaded area 
showing Northern Region. 


largest groups, followed by pagan 
(now referred to as “non-Moslem’’) 
peoples who inhabit a mountainous 
belt across the center of the Region. 

While Christianity has gained per- 
haps two million followers in the 
southern areas, Islam, introduced by 
travelers in the 11th century, is by far 
the predominant religion and now 
claims 11 million adherents. Its most 
militant spread came in the early 
1800’s when Usman dan Fodio, the 
Imam of the Fulani, declared a holy 
war against infidels and lukewarm 
believers, assembled his chief disciples 
and sent them across Hausaland bear- 
ing flags as symbols of authority. 
These disciples became the first Emirs, 
and dan Fodio’s son, Muhammadu 
Bello, founded the town of Sokoto and 
became the first Sultan. 

The migratory origin of the non- 
negroid Fulani peoples is a subject of 
scholarly controversy. Records indi- 
cate an eastward immigration of 
nomadic Fulani cattle herders into 
the Hausa states in the 13th cen- 
tury, but speculation as to where they 
first came from ranges from Poly- 
nesia to India to Egypt. They assim- 
ilated the language of the Hausa and 
many intermarried. However, their 
three main classes are still distin- 
guishable: the ruling class, repre- 
sented by the Sardauna (next page) ; 
the nomadic class (photos at left and 
right); and the learned class of 
teachers, students, advisors and pur- 
veyors of Islamic law and Arabic cul- 
ture, of which Aminu Kano (opposite 
page) is a member. 


Fulani girl on way to market. 
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IN MARCH CEREMONIES at Kaduna, 
the British Governor, Sir Gawain Bell 
formally hands 
over the presidency of Northern Ni- 
geria's Executive Council to Alhaji Sir 
Ahmadv Bello (center), Sardauna of 
Sokoto and Premier of the Region. Left 
of the Premier is the Sultan of Sokoto 
and next to him on the right are the 


(second from left), 


Emirs of Kano and Katsina. 


Northern Politics 


I: CONTRAST to the weakening of 
chiefs’ powers by the French in 
neighboring Niger, Britain preserved 
and in some cases strengthened the 
position of Northern Region Emirs 
through the application of indirect 
rule. 

Up to present times, the 12 prov- 
inces have retained many elements 
of their traditional structures, with 
the Emirs heading provincial Native 
Authorities under guidance of a 
British Resident and British admin- 
istrative officers and in consultation 
with traditionally appointed advisory 
councils. Under this system, the North 
became a favored spot for old school 
colonial servants and there was said 
to be a tendency for colonials and 
Emirs to depend on one another for 
their respective 
A 1954 law introduced the 
elective principle in selection of the 
advisory councils, but its application 
has been slow because of frictions 
which have arisen. Meanwhile, on the 
regional level, the Sardauna’s tradi- 
tionally-oriented Northern People’s 
Congress (NPC) has maintained con- 
trol of the Kaduna government and 
also forms the largest single bloc 
in the Federal House in Lagos. An 
NPC leader, Malam Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, is Nigeria’s Federal Prime 
Minister. 

NPC policy in the North is to 
absorb the Emirs into the ordinary 
political structure, continuing, mean- 
while, to implement the reforms which 
have been initiated under British rule. 
For these reforms, observers give 
much credit to the Governor until 
last year, Sir Brian Sharwood-Smith, 
who served 32 years in the North, 
personally appointed many of the 
_Emirs and was able to lead them with 


a firm but progressive hand. Today, 


however, with independence only a 
year and a half away, the criticism 
is often voiced that while British 
policy improved on the system, it 
mistakenly left the basic structure 
intact and did not discourage ten- 
dencies toward regionalism, thus 
compounding the constitutional diffi- 
culties as Nigera, a lopsided federa- 
tion of states with differing political 
systems, enters on self-rule. 

A comparatively recent develop- 
ment in Northern politics is the rise 
of the Sawaba Party (formerly 
Northern Elements Progressive Un- 
ion) under the leadership of Malam 
Aminu Kano, a youthful, soft-spoken 
former school teacher. Socialistically 
inclined, Malam Aminu is a pan-Afri- 
canist of the Nkrumah or Azikiwe 
school who calls for major social and 
political reforms, including breaking 
up the regions and consolidating much 
more power in the hands of the Feder- 
al government. Although suffrage re- 
quirements weighed against Aminu’s 
party in the 1956 Regional elections 
(only males with certain tax qualifi- 
cations were entitled to vote), it made 
considerable gains in 1957 and 1958 
municipal elections and will face a 
bigger test in the elections scheduled 
for the Federal House this fall. 
Both ideologically and in terms of 
concrete support, the party is close 
to the National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons (NCNC) led by 
Premier Azikiwe of the Eastern Re- 
gion, even though for practical rea- 
sons NCNC has struck an informal 
alliance with the Balewa’s NPC in 
the Federal Assembly, in order tc 
maintain the ruling coalition over 
Action Group opposition. 


The developing struggle between 
Sawaba and the NPC is of more than 
local interest, for Nigeria’s political 
development, so far at least, has in- 
dicated that the party which wins in 
the North is the party which leads 
the most populous nation on the Afri- 
can continent. This picture could 
change, however, in the next stages 
of Sawaba’s growth, for the more the 
North is split, the better the relative 
position of the parties of the south. 
That the NCNC should ally with the 
Northern People’s Congress at one 
level and assist Sawaba to unseat it 
at another becomes readily under- 
standable and is only one illustration 
of the complicated nature of Nigeria’s 
effervescent politics.—R.C.K. 


POLITICAL CHALLENGER — Malam 
Aminu Kano, leader of the Sawaba 
(freedom) Party. 
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UN Controversy over 
Elections in Cameroons 


(Continued from page 4) 


could now “bé counted on the fingers 
of one hand,” and that even these 
would be welcome back if they agreed 
to renounce violence as a_ political 
device. In other testimony, Mr. Ahi- 
djo pledged that new elections would 
be called shortly after independence 
in 1960, and that amnestied citizens 
would be permitted to participate 
freely; however, he made it clear that 
the government had no intention of 
lifting the ban on the Union des Pop- 
ulations du Cameroun. Repeatedly, 
the Premier assured his critics that 
his opposition to elections at this 
time was not a device for taking the 
Cameroons into the French Commu- 
nity “by the back door.” 


Lodge Denounces Violence 


United States Delegate Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge fully endorsed Premier Ahi- 
djo’s policy toward the UPC. Refer- 
ring to the party’s exiled leadership, 
Mr. Lodge said that “the United Na- 
tions must not support even indirectly 
those leaders—no matter how devoted 
to independence they may be—who 
exile themselves from their country 
rather than renounce the use of 
force.” Since an amnesty had been 
granted “covering all but the most 
serious of crimes,” he said, the Afri- 
can states’ proposal that the UPC 
be restored to legal status amounted 
to a recommendation “that organiza- 
tions which attempted to overthrow 
the government by force should be 
backed by the General Assembly.” 
Chandra S. Jha of India, a co-sponsor 
of the U. S. resolution, also spoke 
up against a proposed African resolu- 
tion calling for revocation of the 1955 
decree outlawing the UPC and 
against elections this year. 


However, Ambassador Chapman as- 
serted that Lodge’s statement misin- 
terpreted the recent history of the 
French Cameroons and ignored the 
reality of the desire for freedom. “We 
have yet to see a colonial power in 
Africa which is willing to renounce 
force and violence for the maintenance 
of its domination over subject peo- 
ples,” Mr. Chapman added. 


Then, in an obvious reference to 
United States silence on the Nyasa- 
land troubles, the Ghanaian Ambassa- 
dor said armed troops are “parading 
the streets of a certain African ter- 
ritory at this very moment,” using 
force and violence “against thousands 
of Africans who dare oppose a regime 
that was imposed upon them against 
their wishes. Those who have not 
raised a voice against such oppres- 
sion can hardly come up here and 
piously denounce violence or defame 
the honor of those brave men and 
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women (of the Cameroons) who 
dared to defend themselves against 
colonial oppression in the pursuit of 
their cause of independence and uni- 
fication of their homeland.” 


Two Questions Raised 


There are two somewhat puzzling 
aspects of the painful proceedings in 
New York. Why, one wonders, did the 
proponents wait a full fortnight after 
the Trusteeship Committee proceed- 
ings had begun to introduce their 
amendment favoring early elections? 
Tactically, this appears to have been 
unwise, since by then the votes of 
many borderline states had been com- 
mitted to the US resolution. And why 
did the United States take such an 
obdurate attitude against elections be- 
fore independence in the face of such 
strong African sentiment on the other 
side? 

The official explanation of the delay 
in the African resolution—as_ ex- 
pressed by Miss Angie Brooks of Li- 
beria when she introduced the meas- 
ure on March 4—was that they 
wanted to hear all the evidence before 
deciding whether to press for new 
elections. Reportedly, however, many 
African leaders in New York hoped 
that by delaying they could effect 
a purely African solution to the im- 
passe—i.e., that an agreement could 
be reached between Premier Ahidjo 
and Dr. Moumie on the issue of elec- 
tions. A number of private sessions 
were reportedly held toward this 
end, and some Africans say that Ahi- 
djo kept them dangling with hints 
that he favored elections but hadn’t 
yet persuaded the French. Only at the 
last, or so the story goes, did it be- 
come clear that Premier Ahidjo had 
no intention of yielding. 


The strong United States position 
on this unlikely issue gave the ap- 
pearance of deriving from cold war 
considerations—i.e., the assumption 
that the UPC is Communist-domi- 
nated, or at least heavily Communist- 
infiltrated. 


However, American officials insisted 
they were acting on the merits of the 
case. They said that, because of the 
question of reunification with the 
British Cameroons, elections are like- 
ly to be held soon after independence 
anyway, and to hold them before also 
would only add to the administrative 
and financial burdens of the Came- 
roons government. It was further 
pointed out that the U.S. was sup- 
porting the unanimous report of a re- 
cent UN visiting mission, composed 
of representatives of India, New Zea- 
land and Haiti and led by Benjamin 
Gerig of the United States. The mis- 
sion concluded that the present gov- 


ernment is representative of the Cam- 
eroonian people, and the elections are 
not necessary at this stage. 


West Criticized 


Meanwhile the question of Commu- 
nist influence over the UPC remains 
unanswered. There seems little doubt 
that it is radical and Marxist, but 
whether it is or ever has been re- 
sponsive to Communist Party disci- 
pline from Moscow is open to dispute. 
Africans—particularly North Afri- 
cans—are very skeptical of any Com- 
munist label applied by the French, 
having very recent memories of being 
tarred with the same brush. 

At the same time, African and 
Arab leaders at the UN, even some 
very friendly to the West, were high- 
ly critical of the “short-sightedness” 
of Western policy on the Cameroons 
issue. Comparing Premier Ahidjo’s 
“French-sponsored” regime to that of 
the late Nuri al-Said in Iraq, African 
delegates argued that the 11-power 
resolution is aimed at insulating the 
Cameroons against African national- 
ism just as Nuri and the British tried 
to insulate Iraq against Arab na- 
tionalism—with the same dire conse- 
quences in the offing when the top 
blows off. By cutting off the “real 
nationalists” from legitimate partici- 
pation in government, the government 
forces them into an extreme position. 

Said one Moroccan delegate: “The 
UPC certainly represents an impor- 
tant segment of Cameroonian opinion, 
and it is better to let it find its own 
level in a free democratic election 
than to encourage it to operate sub- 
versively.” 


Plebiscites Planned 


Undoubtedly encouraged by wide- 
spread African and Arab support of 
its aspirations, the UPC is already 
retooling for the political battle that 
will presumably follow independence 
in January. Dr. Moumie has an- 
nounced his intention to move his 
headquarters from Cairo to nearby 
Guinea, where the government of Ee- 
kou Toure gives him strong support. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Djalal Abdoh, the 
Iranian delegate to the UN, has been 
appointed supervisor of the forthcom- 
ing plebiscites to determine the future 
of the British Cameroons. The plebis- 
cite in the northern sector in mid- 
November 1959 will test the UN spe- 
cial mission’s thesis that the resi- 
dents of this area would prefer to 
continue their present status as an 
integral part of Nigeria, due to be- 
come independent in October 1960. 
Opinion in the southern sector, said 
to be pretty closely divided between 
adherence to Nigeria and reunifica- 
tion with the French Cameroons, will 
be polled between December 1, 1959 
and April 30,.1960. The precise ques- 
tions on which the residents of the 
southern British Cameroons will vote 
will not be decided until the regular 
1959 session of the Assembly next 
fall. 
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LABOR IN AFRICA: An American Appraisal 


The following is the condensed 
text of an address by The Hon. 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Afri- 
can Affairs, before the Eastern 
Labor Press Conference at the 
School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, New York, on March 
20. 


HEN we consider the role of 

labor in the development of 
Africa, we should be aware of the 
psychological and emotional elements 
in the character of the African work- 
er. Wage rates for African workers, 
for example, are substantially lower 
than for other workers in the same 
establishments and the rate for the 
job agitation represents more than 
a demand for additional pay, as im- 
portant as that may be. It represents 
a striving for status and an effort to 
remove a stigma. 

Much has been said about the domi- 
nant role of labor in African inde- 
pendence movements and the basic 
importance of mature and responsible 
labor unions in the development of 
stable regimes. It is important to rec- 


ognize, however, that in order to 
maintain itself a labor union must 
do something for its members and 
must do so continually. It may well 
be that the most difficult problem of 
the unions in all underdeveloped coun- 
tries is precisely how to produce bene- 
fits and improvements for the mem- 
bership in economic situations where 
there is stagnation or where develop- 
ment is so slow that pressure for 
higher wages and steadily-improved 
conditions can lead only to grave dis- 
tortions in the economies. Union re- 
straint in such situations often leads 
to internal dissatisfaction and invites 
attack from those who have the dou- 
bly evil purpose of subverting the 
unions and creating general instabil- 
ity. 

It is apparent that the only real 
answer to this dilemma is as rapid an 
economic development as these socie- 
ties can absorb and that the greatest 
contribution that can be made from 
the outside to the growth of respon- 
sible and democratic unions in Africa 
is that of economic and _ technical 
assistance. 

* 

In its Directory of Labor Organiza- 
tions in Africa, issued last year, the 
United States Department of Labor 
was able to supply comparable fig- 
ures on wage earners in only thirteen 


ECONOMIC NOTES 


POLISH TRADE EXPANDING 


Under the title “Poland on the 

Markets of Black Africa,” the War- 
saw newspaper Zycie Warszawy has 
published an interview with Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade Janusz 
Burakiewicz, head of a Polish delega- 
tion which recently travelled through 
Ghana, Guinea, Morocco, the Sudan, 
and Nigeria. “It was our aim,” Mr. 
Burakiewicz said, “to create condi- 
tions and to acquaint ourselves with 
the possibilities for expanding trade 
Telations and the economic-technical 
cooperation between Poland and these 
countries.” He reported: 
@ the signature of an agreement with 
Ghana “fixing the principles of devel- 
opment for our trade,” and the pros- 
pect for considerable Polish partici- 
pation in the new Ghana Five Year 
Plan. 


®@ the signature of a trade agreement 
with Guinea, covering initially the 
exchange of industrial articles for 
iron ore, coconuts, diamonds, and 
other raw materials. 

® the conclusion of a “first trans- 
action” with the Sudan, covering the 
purchase of 3,000 tons of long-fiber 


cotton in exchange for Polish coal, 
sugar, and wickerwork. 

@ the discovery of a promising mar- 
ket in Morocco for machinery and 
complete industrial schemes, as well 
as fishing cutters and ships. 


VOLTA PROJECT UNDERWAY 


Basic preparatory work on Ghana’s 
gigantic Volta River hydroelectric 
project is to get underway immediate- 
ly, according to an agreement signed 
April 16 by Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah and representatives of the 
Henry J. Kaiser Industries. 

The announcement of the agree- 
ment did not indicate whether Ghana 
will receive outside capital for the 
first stage of the project or will 
finance the first steps herself. 

The evaluation of the Volta Scheme 
was undertaken by Kaiser experts 
following Prime Minister Nkrumah’s 
visit to the United States last year. 
Their report is said to be an encour- 
aging one, and reportedly recom- 
mends a new and more economical 
site for the proposed dam and makes 
suggestions for dividing the project 
into several manageable stages. 


of the forty African countries and 
territories listed. Even in some of 
these the only information available 
is five or six years old. According to 
these figures, less than 10% of the 
population in vast areas of the con- 
tinent can be listed as wage earners, 
some areas showing as little as two 
and three percent [in contrast with 
some 29% in the U.S.]. 


These few workers, most still in the 
process of learning how to read and 
write and to work for money wages, 
may not present themselves as a like- 
ly field for trade union organizing 
activity. Trade union membership 
claims are highly unreliable in a situ- 
ation of this kind but the Department 
of Labor Directory reports an over- 
all membership of about 3 million 
about half of them in affiliates of the 
ICFTU. In view of the known diffi- 
culty in collecting dues and maintain- 
ing membership records, there is no 
way of knowing how many would be 
classed as union members by Amer- 
ican standards. This is not to say 
that these claimed members could not 
be counted on, together with many 
others, to follow union leadership. 


Wage demands are based not only 
on the stated needs of the workers 
but on such considerations as increas- 
ing productivity and on the argu- 
ment that higher wages generate the 
buying power that is essential to the 
health of the economy. It is well 
known that established unions in Eu- 
rope and the United States employ 
experts who lay the basis for wage 
demands by exhaustive study of sta- 
tistical and other information, often 
supplied by governments, and thus 
produce the most effective demands 
possible. Consider the situation of a 
young African union—and most of 
them are very young—without experts 
of this kind, with inexperienced lead- 
ers and with no basic data. Member- 
ship dissatisfaction with wages and 
working conditions too often combines 
with other feelings of frustration to 
produce situations that may erupt 
into spontaneous strikes that only 
create greater problems. 


Training for Labor Leadership 


It becomes apparent that training 
for labor leadership should have a 
high priority in programs for Afri- 
can' development. A number of trade 
union leaders and government officials 
concerned with labor affairs have been 
brought to the United States by the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the Department of State 
to study practices here. Two such 
teams of five men each are expected 
from Ghana within the next few 
weeks. 

* * * 

Whether the training for trade 

union leadership is carried on at home 


| 

| 
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or abroad, it is obvious that it should 
be adapted to the specific needs of the 
trainees. In the case of those visiting 
the United States, special emphasis 
must be placed on training activity 
that is adapted to conditions in the 
trainee’s own field of activity at home. 
The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), which 
numbers among its affiliates the AF L- 
CIO and the United Mine ‘Workers of 
America, has taken trainees abroad 
and has now made a notable beginning 
on training in Africa with the estab- 
lishment of its Labor College at Kam- 
pala in Uganda. The college has an 
international staff, including an 
American. Thirty-two trainees from 
12 countries and territories have just 
concluded the first four-month course. 
The ICFTU hopes eventually to staff 
this school entirely with Africans, 
using men who have had foreign 
travel and study as well as study 
and trade union experience in Africa. 

African development also calls for 
vastly expanded programs of techni- 
cal training, much of it geared to the 
needs of workers coming from primi- 
tive tribal life and adjusting to the 
discipline of industrial activity and 
urban living. 

Reports of “target employment” 
—working only long enough to buy 
some desired article—serve to point 
up the complexity of this problem. 
Employers in highly developed coun- 
tries with already urbanized workers 
are frequently plagued by high labor 
turnover and it is not to be wondered 
at that it should be a problem in 
Africa. It is not enough to deplore the 
‘practice of target employment as 
the whimsical behavior of the Afri- 
can worker. It should be pointed out 
that in the absence of any specific 
target such as a watch or a bicycle, 
he might not have come in the first 
place. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can or European worker generally 
has broader and more long-term goals 
such as education for his children and 
security against unemployment and in 
his old age. Tribal life does not involve 
formei education and the tribe takes 
care of all its members. As a matter 
of fact, unemployed Africans are 
frequently returned to their home 
communities because it is known that 
they will at least have food and shel- 
ter there. 

Our concern here, however, is with 
the problem of holding workers and 
increasing their productivity through 
training and experience. Many em- 
ployers and missionaries have solved 
one of the underlying problems of 
encouraging the men to bring their 
families with them and by maintain- 
ing community programs, including 
training in home arts for the wives 
and mothers. 

‘With appropriate incentives and 
training, Africans are demonstrating 
their ability to adjust to the require- 
ments of modern industry and to 
achieve a high degree of proficiency. 
Two years ago a Belgian worker at 
a smelter in the Belgian Congo would 
be called on in a situation requiring 
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“problem solving” and supervisors be- 
lieved this would always be the prac- 
tice. Today in a similar situation a 
Congolese worker may be called on 
to solve the problem. 

In January of this year, ILO (the 
International Labor Organization) 
established its first field office in Afri- 
ca, at Lagos in Nigeria. One of the 
functions of this office is to supervise 
an expanding program in the field of 
technical training. The ILO has just 
decided to hold its first African Re- 
gional Conference in 1960 and this 
should do much to stimulate the tech- 
nical training program and bring to 
the attention of the entire continent 
the numerous other services of the 
ILO. 


International Labor Organizations 


I have mentioned the ICFTU Labor 
College at Kampala and I should like 
to comment further on international 
labor and the development of Africa. 
When the ICFTU was founded in 
1949. it had affiliates in three African 
countries. Today it has affiliates in 
20 African countries and territories 
with a reported total membership of 
about 1% million and hopes to estab- 
lish soon a separate African Regional 
Organization, similar to its regional 
organizations for Europe, Asia and 
the Americas. 

As a prelude to the Regional Organ- 
ization, sub-regional committees are 
being established. The first of these, 
the Committee for East, Central and 
Southern Africa is now functioning 
under the chairmanship of Tom 
Mboya, General Secretary of the Ken- 
ya Federation of Labor. The Commit- 
tee has its headquarters at Nairobi. 

Three other international labor 
organizations are interested in Africa 
—the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, largely in 
French language areas of sub-Sahara 
Africa; the Internatianal Confedera- 
tion of Arab Trade Unions, confined 
to parts of Arab Africa; and the 
communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU).The WFTU claimed 
African affiliates with a total mem- 
bership of 77,000 at the end of 1957. 
Competent observers gave them only 
24,000 at that time and state that the 
number is even less now. 

The communists do not appear to 
be embarrassed by the scarcity of 
official WFTU affiliations in Africa 
and are busily promoting local “united 
front” activities and even interna- 
tional groupings including free trade 
unions. An example of this is the 
continuing drive for an Afro-Asian 
grouping of unions, without respect 
to present affiliations. It is clear that 
the ultimate purpose is to bring Afri- 
can and Asian labor under communist 
influence and direction. 

It is well known that while free 
trade unions have difficulty in collect- 
ing dues from their financially limited 
members and are handicapped by a 
lack of full time organizers, the com- 
munists, who make no pretense of 
collecting dues, often have adequately 


staffed operations. An important part 
of their activity is the recruitment of 
workers for trips to the Soviet Bloc 
countries and while there are no 
figures available it is safe to say 
that hundreds of Africans make these 
trips every year. Under active Soviet 
Russian guidance, the communists are 
also making a special point of identi- 
fying themselves with African inde- 
pendence movements. This is espe- 
cially important in view of the part 
played by African labor in these move- 
ments. 


Labor’s Political Role 


In parts of Africa over-all illiteracy 
still approaches 90 to 95%, conse- 
quently educated Africans are readily 
projected into positions of power and 
influence. As I have indicated, we 
find many of them with their unions 
in the forefront of independence move- 
ments. They may also engage in 
political activity for the purpose of 
securing laws and regulations on 
guaranteeing freedom of association 
or basic trade union rights. In situa- 
tions where these rights are already 
assured they may find political and 
legislative action more effective than 
trade union activity for the purpose 
of raising labor standards. As a 
matter of fact, the legislative route 
is often followed in the United States 
in areas where trade unionism is 
weak. With the Africans, however, 
there are additional reasons for the 
greater emphasis on political activity. 
The nature of their following is one 
explanation and another is their own 
lack of training and experience in 
trade union activity. Again we see 
the need for expanded programs in 
the field of training for trade union 
leadership. 

There are those who say that, in 
vast areas of sub-Sahara Africa, 
health and well-being are more ur- 
gently needed than investment capital. 
They maintain that, in spite of techni- 
cal training and education, labor 
productivity will remain low because 
of the lethargy resulting from the 
combined impact of disease, malnutri- 
tion, heat and humidity. The amount 
of food may be adequate but it is 
habitually lacking in proteins and 
these experts advocate an increase 
in the amount of developmental 
capital devoted to an improvement 
of the food supply. Others maintain 
that primary emphasis should be 
placed on capital investment in heavy 
industry, leaving the standard of liv- 
ing at its present low level for some 
time. According to this argument, 
capital invested in heavy industry 
creates maximum employment oppor- 
tunities and gives the largest return 
in the shortest time to the community 
as a whole. 

We are told that the workers of 
the Communist part of the world 
favor the current emphasis on heavy 
industry, including armaments in- 
dustry, as against improvement in 

(Continued on next page) 
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TECHNICAL VICTORY, MORAL DEFEAT: 


African Voters Reject Welensky in N. Rhodesia 


HE MARCH 20 general elections 

in Northern Rhodesia — which 
gave Sir Roy Welensky’s United Fed- 
eral Party a technical victory of 13 
out of 22 elected and 8 appointed seats 
in the territory’s complex Legislative 
Council, three short of the party’s 
goal of an absolute majority—was a 
significant milestone in the political 
history of the five major political 
forces operating in the Federation: 


e In failing to obtain the absolute 
majority it sought, the United Fed- 
eral Party was frustrated in its aim 
of taking over effective government 
of the territory from the Colonial 
Officer. At least on the surface, the 
London-appointed Governor retains 
the balance of power, if he wishes to 
use it. More important, voting Afri- 
cans and Indians emphasized, by 
every tactical device possible, their 
overwhelming rejections of the UFP 
as a European settler party unrepre- 
sentative of Rhodesia as a whole. Wel- 
ensky forces failed to win any seat 
in which African and Indian votes 
were influential in determining the 
outcome, and only 400 of 7,617 Afri- 
cans voting cast any ballot for a UFP 
candidate. All of these developments 
implicity weaken Sir Roy’s hand in 
pressing for dominion status in Lon- 
don in 1960. 


e The Colonial Office, confronted 
with post-election threats of a UFP 


LABOR IN AFRICA 


(Continued from preceding page) 


their living standards, but it is obvi- 
ous that they are given no choice. 

It is equally obvious that if the 
totalitarians were to take over in 
Africa they would arrive at decisions 
on these matters in the same way— 
without giving a choice to the worker. 

I believe it is safe to conclude that 
the free labor movements of Africa. 
spottily developed though they are, 
will have a strong voice in the direc- 
tion which African development fol- 
lows. They may favor the forced 
draft method, continuing present low 
standards of living and postponing 
enjoyment of some of the fruits of 
their labor. Or they may choose to 
take some of the benefits now and let 
the capital accumulation process take 
a little longer. No matter which path 
they choose, it should be their own 
choice. 


KEEP UP WITH AFRICA 


Timely news and features 
come to you monthly in 
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boycott of the government and the 
new constitution if Sir Roy’s nomi- 
nees were not named to a majority 
of posts in the territorial Council of 
Ministers, has given way to UFP 
pressure tactics to avoid trouble. The 
retiring Governor, Sir Arthur Ben- 
son, reportedly operating under in- 
structions from London with which he 
did not agree, has appointed Welensky 
nominees to five of the 10 posts on 
the Council of Ministers and given the 
crucial sixth to a nominally independ- 
ent African who some consider to have 
been hand-picked by the UFP. This 
Colonial Office response to the elec- 
toral results is not likely to win 
friends among Africans, but has yet 
to be tested in practice. 


e The apartheid-minded Dominion 
Party—campaigning on its proposal 
to sever the Federation into a white- 
dominated dominion comprising 
Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rho- 
desia’s copperbelt and, a black-domi- 
nated British protectorate of Nyasa- 
land and the leftover portion of 
Northern Rhodesia—won only one 
seat. Most of the party’s right wing 
thunder was stolen by Sir Roy in 
the course.of the campaign, and many 
voters rejected Dominion Party advo- 
cacy of dissolution of the Federation 
as defeatist. Already sharply set back 
in the federal elections earlier this year 
and beset by internal troubles, this 
particular manifestation of the far 
right would seem to be near eclipse. 


e To the left of the UFP, however, 
there was a decided stir of life. The 
newly-formed, liberal Central African 
Party of Sir John Moffat and Garfield 
Todd, campaigning for “true multi- 
racial government,” freedom from fear, 
and states’ rights for Northern Rho- 
desia, won three rural seats and came 
very close to taking a fourth in the 
traditional UFP stronghold of Ndola. 


e African voters, who increased in 
number from 11 in 1954 to over seven 
thousand as a result of the broadened 
franchise legislation introduced last 
year, have demonstrated that they 
are now a force to be reckoned with. 
Although they still represent only a 
quarter of the total electora! role 
and were unable to influence the re- 
sult in any of the 12 urban European 
constituencies, there is no doubt that 
African tactical maneuvers—includ- 
ing many protest votes for the Domin- 
ion Party candidates in order to de- 
feat the UF P—had much to do with 
keeping Sir Roy Welensky’s party 
from its coveted clear majority. Above 
all, they conveyed to London most 
eloquently their rejection of the UFP 
as a spokesman for multi-racial in- 
terests. 


Large Step Forward 


Although only about 3% per cent 
of Northern Rhodesia’s total African 
population (2,160,000) participated, 
this election nonetheless represented 
the largest step toward political de- 
mocracy yet taken in centra! Africa. 

The Legislative Council which 
emerged from this experiment repre- 
sents every shade of political opinion 
in Rhodesia except Zambia, the re- 
cently proscribed African organiza- 
tion. Besides the 13 successful UFP 
candidates (including two UFP-en- 
dorsed Africans), there are the three 
liberals from the Central African 
Party (including the party’s terri- 
torial leader, Sir John Moffat, who 
won an unexpected 3-2 victory in his 
rural constituency with considerable 
African and Indian support); one 
representative of the African Nation- 
al Congress (President Harry Nkum- 
bula), one Dominion Party member, 
and two independents. Two additional 
members were slated to be elected 
from predominantly African constitu- 
encies in the outlying northeastern 
part of the territory, but these elec- 
tions have had to be delayed tempo- 
rarily for technical reasons. They will 
undoubtedly be non-UFP Africans. 

Besides these 22 elected seats, the 
Legislative Council—as reconstituted 
under the controversial new constitu- 
tion introduced earlier this year—in- 
cludes six official (i.e., Colonial Of- 
fice) members, and two members 
nominated from thé territory at large 
by the Governor. In response to the 
UFP power play, after the disap- 
pointing election results were in, the 
Governor has named an African UFP 
member to one of these seats and a 
nominal independent (African) en- 
dorsed by the UFP to the second. 


Governor Placates UFP 

The Cabinet, or Council of Minis- 
ters, is composed of six members ap- 
pointed by the Governor from the 
elected membership of the Legislative 
Council and four British Colonial Of- 
fice representatives with the Gover- 
nor casting the eleventh and deciding 
vote in crucial decisions. Ostensibly 
Sir Arthur has followed the popular 
vote closely in his appointment to the 
Council of Ministers—choosing only 
five registered UFP members instead 
of the six demanded by the territory’s 
UFP leader, John Roberts, in his 
post-election ultimatum. But the fact 
that the sixth appointee is not an 
ANC or Todd man but an “independ- 
ent” African, who was also reportedly 
“hand-picked” by Mr. Roberts, would 
seem to alter the surface impression 
and may explain why there is no 
further UFP talk of boycotting the 
government or undermining the new 
constitution. 
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African Writers 
Back Nationalism, 
Cultural Exchange 


Negro intellectuals called upon the 
Society of African Culture to work 
vigorously in support of African na- 
tionalism in a resolution passed by 
acclamation at the Second Congress 
of Negro Writers and Artists held 
at the Italian African Institute in 
Rome last month. 

Some 200 delegates from 28 coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, and the Ameri- 
cas and hurdreds of the public 
jammed the conference hall to hear re- 
ports that ranged from a study of 
the foundation of Negro culture to 
the issue of racial discrimination in 
the United States since 1940. 

Sponsoring the six-day conference 
‘was the Society of African Culture 
(publishers of Presence Africaine). 
Dr. John A. Davis, Executive Director 
of the American Society of African 
Culture, headed a 14-member delega- 
tion from the U. S. which included 
Mr. Samuel W. Allen, Mrs. Etta Moten 
Barnett, Dr. Horace Mann Bond, 
Dr. Mercer Cook, Mr. James W. Ivy, 
and Miss Pearl Primus. 

The unity and responsibility of 
Negro culture was the theme of the 
March conference, second to be held. 
The first meeting took place in Paris 
in 1956. 

The “pacific solution” of racial and 
political conflicts in Africa “in con- 
formity with the UN charter” was 
recommended in a final resolution of 
the Rome meeting. Other resolutions 
adopted at the final session included 
proposals for establishment of popular 
libraries, projects to combat illiter- 
acy, translation into local languages 
of representative Negro works, ex- 
change of intellectuals among African 
countries, creation of organizations 
in African countries to give financial 
assistance to writers, and studies of 
African history. 

Delegates voted in favor of creat- 
ing national and regional centers for 
scientific research in Africa, creating 
joint cinematographic centers for 
training purposes and for the pro- 
duction and exchange of films about 
Africa, and establishing universal, 
free education throughout Africa. The 
group proposed that an African arts 
festival be held concurrently with 
future conferences. 


AAI Awards Travel Grant 


William F. CONTON, Headmaster 
of the Accra High School in Ghana 
and coeditor of the West African 
Journal of Education, arrived in the 
U. S. April 6 on a 3-month education- 
al travel grant awarded by the Afri- 
can-American Institute. 

Mr. Conton will visit high schools 
and colleges in various parts of the 
country to study American education- 
al methods. 
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VISITORS 


Six members of the Conseil de la 
Jeunesse Africaine from the French 
Community states in West Africa are 
visiting the United States for two 
months under the sponsorship of the 
Young Adult Council. The six, who 
are active in political and trade union 
movements in their respective states, 
are: 

DAHOMEY: Sabin Laloupo; MAU- 
RITANIA: Mohammed Haiba Ould 
Hamodi; NIGER: Boubacar Dandou- 
ana; SUDAN: Coulibaly Bengoro; 
SENEGAL: Abdol Maham Ba; VOL- 
TAIC REP.: Andre Nanna. 


The following are visiting the 
United States uncer the auspices of 
the International Educational Ex- 
change Service, U. S. Department of 
State: 


GABON: Georges Damas, Secre- 
tary of the Commercial Employees 
Union and Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Autonomous Trade Unions of 
Gabon. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA: Edmund 
Hugh Ashton, Director of African Ad- 
ministration, Bulawayo City Council; 
Douglas Cecil Ferrer, Secretary to the 
Federal Ministry of Education; Frank 
J. McEwen, Director of the National 
Gallery of the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. 


“Africa Special Report’’ is published by the 
African-American Institute, a private, non-profit 
organization incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia and devoted to estab- 
lishing closer bonds between the peoples of 
Africa and the United States. Other activities 
of the Institute include scholarship programs, 
teacher placement in Africa, and a variety of 
lecture, information and visitor services. 

HEADQUARTERS: 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

Washington Office: 1234 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


West Africa Office: 
Ghana. 


P.O. Box 2192, Accra, 


Board of Trustees 

President: Dr. Emory Ross, 
consultant on Africa. 

Chairman: Harold K. Hochschild, Honorary 
Chairman of the Board of the American Metal 
Climax Inc. 

Vice Chairman: Judge Edward R. Dudley, 
former United States Ambassador to Liberia. 

Executive Vice President: Loyd V. Steere, 
former United States Minister-Consul General. 

Treasurer: Landsdell K. Christie, President of 
the Liberia Mining Company. 

Secretary: E. Ladd Thurston, Washington At- 
torney. 

Other Members of the Board: Etta Moten 
Barnett, Lecture recitalist; Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, President Honorarius, Lincoln University; 
Chester Bowles, former United States Ambassador 
to India; Dr. Gray Cowan, Columbia University; 
Dana S. Creel, Director, Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund; John W. Davis, Teacher 


missionary and 


Information and Security, Defense and 
Educational Fund (New leo Hans- 
berry, Professor of African History, Howard 


University; Dr. Edwin S. Munger, African Asso- 
ciate, American Universities Field Staff; Alan 
Pifer, Executive Associate, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 

Staff 

New York Office: Loyd V. Steere, Executive 
Vice President. 

Washington Office: Gordon P. Hagberg, Di- 
rector; John M. Livingston, Staff Associate; 
Raymond J. Smyke, Staff Associate; Robert C. 
Keith, Chief, Editorial Staff. 

West African Office: E. Jefferson Murphy, Di- 
rector. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
African Studies 


Northwestern University Press an- 
nounces the second book in the Afri- 
can Studies series sponsored by the 
University’s Program of African Stud- 
ies. The series is interdisciplinary and 
will include works in all relevant 
fields of the social sciences and the 
humanities. Its purpose is to make 
available to scholars and the general 
public accurate, first hand knowledge 
about Africa. Subscribers to Africa 
Special Report are offered these vol- 
umes at a special discount of 25 per 


Just published 


BRITISH POLICY IN 
CHANGING AFRICA 
By Sir Andrew Cohen 


From the Foreword by ADLAI E. 
STEVENSON: “There is perhaps no 
one who can speak with greater author- 
ity on . .. British policy in Africa 
than Sir Andrew Cohen. .. . In [the 
pages of this book] we come close 
to the African scene as it is, the prob- 
lems it presents, and the solutions it 
has achieved.” Permanent British rep- 
resentative on the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations and former 
Governor of Uganda and head of 
the Africa Division of the Colonial 
Office, Sir Andrew was responsible 
for many of the measures that set the 
pattern of flexibility which has 
brought into being one new state, 
Ghana, and will within a short time 
grant independence to Nigeria. 116 
pages. 

Other Series titles 
DAHOMEAN NARRATIVE: A 


Cross-Cultural Analysis by Melville 
J. and Frances S. Herskovits * $6.50 


DIARIES OF LORD LUGARD (3 
volumes) Margery Perham editor 
forthcoming 


SMOKE IN THE HILLS: Political 
Tension in Tanganyika’s Morogoro 
District by Roland Young and 
Henry Fosbrooke * forthcoming 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 


ORDER FORM 


Please send me —___________ copies 
of British Policy in Changing Africa 
($3.38*) by Sir Andrew Cohen. 


NAME 


STREET. 
CITY. 
ZONE 


STATE. 

(C1 Remittance enclosed 

(Press pays postage) 
Send statement 

(Bill me for postage) 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1840 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Illinois 
*Regular price: $4.50 
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Then and now: 


Nyasaland Uprising—1915 


African: 
bwe and the Origins, Setting and Sig- 


Independent John Chilem- 
nificance of the Nyasaland Native 
Rising of 1915, by George Shepperson 
and Thomas Price, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 50 Shillings. 


By MARGARET BATES 


Some years ago John Buchan wrote 
a tale about an African who aspired 
to found a great African empire and 
run the Europeans out of his country 
into the sea. Prester John sold well 
as a novel, and its plot was developed, 
with variations, by authors ranging 
from Evelyn Waugh to Nicholas Mon- 
serrat. The story has not been con- 
fined to fiction. In recent years the 
journals dealing with Africa have 
frequently included accounts of mes- 
gianic, tribal and other secret move- 
ments of resistance to European con- 
trol or domination. 

With the headlines of recent weeks 
in mind, it is interesting to read a 
Prester John tale set in Nyasaland: 
Independent African: John Chilem- 
bwe and the Origins, Setting and Sig- 
nificance of the Nyasaland Native 
Rising of 1915. The book recounts 
an episode which may become an im- 
portant part of the mythology of 
Central African nationalism. It is 
also a remarkable example of his- 
torical detective work, and in dealing 
with American mission relations with 
Africa it touches on questions of par- 
ticular relevance to American read- 
ers. 

The book is the joint product of 
George Shepperson of the University 
of Edinburgh, who first went to Nya- 
saland during World War II as an 
officer in the King’s African Rifles, 
and Thomas Price of the University 
of Glasgow, who spent nearly twenty 
years in educational work in that pro- 
tectorate. 

The book recreates very well the 
atmosphere of early Nyasaland, and 
we realize with surprise that the 
events narrated occurred only forty 
years ago. One of the Africans with 
whom the authors talked during their 
search for material was Hastings 
Banda, in 1915 a pupil-teacher at 
Livingstonia mission. 

The 1915 Nyasaland rising, which 
took place mainly in the Shire High- 
lands (compare the geography of the 
recent riots), was a short-lived revolt 
which included attacks on plantations 
in the area, murder of several Euro- 
pean planters although not their 
families, and an attempt to capture 
part of the town of Blantyre. Most 
of the violence of the uprising was 
over in forty-eight hours, and the 
leaders were captured and executed 
within two weeks’ time. Only a few 
Africans, the majority members of 
separatist churches, seem to have been 


involved in the conspiracy 
the rebellion. 

To the British administration, how- 
ever, with the first world war in 
progress and with the possibility of 
invasion in the north by forces from 
German East Africa, the rising was 
a matter of crisis. The administration 
appears to have acted somewhat pre- 
cipitously, recalling troops, executing 
a number of the rebels, and deporting 
several white missionaries who were 
regarded as sympathetic to the Afri- 
can cause. 

It is hard to reach a very exact 
opinion, however, for many of the 
secretariat records at Zomba were 
destroyed by fire in 1919, and others 
still existing are not now open for 
investigation. It is the absence of 
these records, indeed, which shows us 
how valuable is the work of Shepper- 
son and Price. They have collected a 
great deal of unofficial evidence. 

The: book’s greatest contribution 
lies in its discussion of the back- 
ground factors of the rebellion, es- 
pecially the influence of Ethiopianism 
and of African separatist churches. 
Special attention is given to the ca- 
reer of Joseph Booth, an Australian 
missionary who worked with Baptist, 
Adventist and Watchtower movements 
in South Africa and Nyasaland, who 
wrote a book called Africa for the 
Africans, and who helped to develop 


leading 


an interest in that area on the part 
of American Negro missionary socie- 
ties. On a visit to the United States 
in 1897, Booth brought with him his 
Yao houseboy and assistant, John 
Chilembwe, and Chilembwe stayed for 
several years in the United States, 
eventually gaining degrees in liberal 
arts and divinity at the Lynchburg, 
Virginia, branch of Morgan State 
College. In 1901 he returned to Nyas- 
aland to help found the Providence 
Industrial Mission with American 
Negro Baptist support, and in 1915 
he was to become the leader of the 
rising that is usually, in fact, called 
by his name. 

The authors try to recreate the 
personality of Chilembwe; they had 
access to some of his letters and to 
his photograph album, and they talked 
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with members of his family. Yet his 
precise reasons for rebellion, even 
his ultimate aims, remain nebulous. 

There are a number of faults which 
may be found with Jndependent Afri- 
can. For one thing, it is much too 
long. Also, Americans acquainted 
with Negro history will find the book 
adequately informed, although a final 
chapter, in relating the rebellion to 
a general pattern of Negro history, 
draws a very wide net indeed. It is 
provocative if not entirely convincing. 

The book may be recommended to 
specialists in the field of African 
studies, and the more general reader 
with a little perseverance will find it 
illuminating as well. 


Recent Publications 


Holiday magazine and the Atlantic 
Monthly both devote their April is- 
sues to extensive coverage of Africa. 

The special issue of Atlantic Month- 
ly (8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass., 
60 cents) carries 18 articles on various 
aspects of African politics and cul- 
ture. Contributing authors include 
K. A. Busia, Nadine Gordimer, Tom 
Mboya, Léopold Sédar-Senghor, Bar- 
bara Ward, John Scott, and others. 

Holiday (Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa., 50 cents) carries 
articles by Peter Abrahams, Romain 
Gary, John Gunther, Laurens van der 
Post, James Ramsey Ullman, and 
others. Topics covered include history, 
politics, geography and travel, with 
special features on “The Moslems,” 
“The Colonials,” “The Blacks,” in 150 
pages magnificently illustrated in 
color. 


Women’s Role in the Development 
of Tropical and Sub-Tropical Coun- 
tries (International Institute of Dif- 
fering Civilizations, Brussels, 1959; 
543 pages, $5.00 or 36/sterling) is a 
report of the 31st study session of 
the International Institute of Differ- 
ing Civilizations, held in Brussels in 


September 1958. The conference un- 
derlined women’s role in the develop- 
ment of societies and peoples in her 
capacity of wife, educator and work- 
er. 

The published report includes the 
general and special reports prepared 
for the conference by participants 
from French West Africa, Liberia, 
Nigeria, the Belgian Congo, the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
the Union of South Africa, Uganda, 
and Italian Somaliland, among others. 


Ghana: Second Development Plan, 
1959-64 (Government Printer, Accra, 
1959; 124 pages) is a factual hand- 
book of Ghana’s projected economic 
plans for the next five years in the 
fields of agriculture, mining, tourism, 
labor, communications, housing, edu- 
cation, etc. A 60-page appendix pre- 
sents the proposed budget for each 
section of the economy, and maps 
locate agricultural products, miner- 
als, Ghana’s road system, and the 
proposed Volta River project. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Ghana Information and Trade Center, 
605 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Blundell Heads New Kenya Group 


UTLINING a program for ad- 

vancement toward self-govern- 
ment along “non-racial” lines, Kenya 
Minister of Agriculture Michael Blun- 
dell resigned from his post April 2 
to assume leadership of a “moderate” 
group comprising a majority of the 
present Legislative Council. 

A policy statement signed by 46 
Council members stressed the aim of 
“creating a feeling for nationhood in 
which loyalty to Kenya overcomes 
race,” and acknowledged that “in full- 
ness of time,” the great majority of 
educated and responsible citizens will 
be Africans “with a full share” in the 
decisions of the country. The state- 
ment added that when the time comes 
for responsible government, the ex- 
ecutive must be controlled by “re- 
sponsible people whe although they 
must be representative of all Kenyans 
will not be chosen by racial propor- 
tion.” 

The statement also called for open- 
ing of all land to purchase by either 
race and a stepped up effort in educa- 
tion. Ten European elected members 
who signed the statement later an- 
nounced certain qualifications or res- 
ervations, and four Europeans re- 
fused to sign. 


African elected members rejected 
the Blundell statement. After ex- 


plaining their own position to Euro- 
pean members. at a meeting April 3, 
reportedly held inyga “very cordial 
atmosphere,” they issued a statement 
terming the Blundell program “full of 
vague and general phraseologies” and 
called instead for a definite goal for 
Kenya categorically committing the 
country to establishment and main- 
tenance of a parliamentary democ- 
racy. 

The African statement urged that 
the White Highlands be opened to 
qualified African farmers, but re- 
jected the idea of opening up African 
units to purchase by non-Africans, 
on grounds that African lands would 
become a prey of “uncontrolled and 
possibly unscrupulotis speculation” by 
financially stronger groups. However, 
the two statements contained certain 
points of similarity, suggesting that 
the way may be open for further con- 
stitutional talks. 

At the same time Blundell was an- 
nouncing resignation, African, 
Indian and Muslin elected members, 
as well as one Arab and one Euro- 
pean, met separately to form a “Cort- 
stituency Elected Members Organiza- 
tion,” which is sending a delegation to 
London April 27 for the purpose of 
asking Colonial Secretary Lennox- 
Boyd to appoint an expert to recom- 
mend constitutional changes. 


NYASALAND INQUIRY OPENS 


(Continued from page 3) 


sial actions, the idea supposedly being 
to get rid of nationalist leader Hast- 
ings \Banda, establish de facto Fed- 
eral police control in the territory and 
thus wrest effective power from the 
British government. Proposals to seize 
the police powers in’ this. fashion 
were being discussed by some Euro- 
peans in’ Salisbury long before the 
Nyasaland disturbances broke out, but 
suggestions that Salisbury pressure 
actually figured in the Nyasaland 
events -have been vehemently denied 
by. Sir Roy and Governor Armitage, 
so that for the commission to probe 
extensively along these lines would, 
, in effect, cast a reflection on both men. 
However, the genesis and sequence of 
government actions is likely to figure 
in the probe at least to some extent, 
since the 50 African deaths which oc- 
curred came well after Rhodesian 
troops arrived and were due in large 
part to efforts to break up crowds 
attempting to protest or rescue pris- 
oners following Governor Armitage’s 
proclamation of an emergency. 
Undoubtedly, the commission will 
also sift through accounts such as 
that of St. Louis Post-Dispatch cor- 
respondent Donald Grant, who re- 
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ported from Nyasaland that he had 
personally witnessed “many instances 
of provocation by the special police— 
white settlers who have volunteered. 
They go around clubbing Africans or 
striking them with their fists. They 
openly boast that they are eager to 
have the Africans resist, so they can 
use their guns.” (Casting doubt on 
the massacre story, Grant wrote that 
Armitage had not mentioned the plot 
in his original statement giving his 
reasons for declaring an emergency.) 


Angry African Reactions 


While the next moves were studied 
in London and Salisbury, the Rho- 
desian crisis produced a number of 
important side reactions, particularly 
among Africans elsewhere on the con- 
tinent, whose angry mood over the 
Nyasaland killings was perhaps only 
a foretaste of the emotional strains 
which might arise in Africa if the 
Rhodesian situation should deterio- 
rate over a period of time. In Ghana, 
Transport and Communications Min- 
ister Krobo Edusi led a protest march 
to the office of the British High Com- 
missioner; Information Minister Kofi 
Baako said it would be a “fatal mis- 
take’ for Britain to force federation 


on Africans who had expressed in uns 
mistakable terms their abhorrence o 
the idea; and Prime Minister Nkru 
mah, accused by Welensky of encou 

aging the Nyasaland disturbances 
told his Parliament that in Centra} 
Africa “all sorts of hocus-pocus and 
jerrymandering are employed to en 
able the European minorities  té 
fraudulently exercise domination ove 
the African majority,” and that th 
Welensky Government by its recent 
actions “is causing Britain to forfeit 
to a large extent the goodwill and con 
fidence of the people of Central Af 
rica” and is putting Ghana “in a mos’ 
embarrassing position” as a member 
of the Commonwealth. 


In New York, African nationalist 
spokesman Tom Mboya, visiting 
America on a speaking tour, charged 
that Britain has “lost control” in the 
Federation, and “the African no 
must defend himself.” 


In Washington, D. C., African 
students picketed the British E 
bassy over the Nyasaland situatio 
April 7 and representatives of th 
group presented Embassy official 
with a resolution, protesting the kill 
ings and calling for the breakup o 
the Federation, political independen 
for British colonies in East and Cen 
tral Africa and recall of Governof 
Armitage... The All African Studen 
Union of the Americas said it en 
dorsed the student protest. 


Hopeful Signs in Salisbury 


In Salisbury, meanwhile, severa 
developments offered some hope in thé 
evolving Rhodesian political situ 
ation. Following widespread pro 
test, the Southern Rhodesian Govern 
ment withdrew the harshest portion 
of the legislation it had introduced 
in Parliament last month to cope with 
African extremism. At the Federal 
level, Sir Roy Welensky, opening 
new session of Parliament, said Euro 
peans recognize “that unless there i 
advancement for the African, violent 
action such as we have just had td 
deal with could rise again.” Referring 
to the “pin-pricks” which irritated ad 
vanced Africans, he announced thaf 
segregation in post offices in Southern 
Rhodesia would be abolished. Lord 
Dalhousie, the Governor-General, said 
the Federal Government was deters 
mined to remove unnecessary discri 
inatory practices. And Sir Roy ap 
pointed Jasper Savanhu, a long-tim 
African M.P. and member of. Welen 
sky’s party, as a Parliamentary See 
retary, a move which probably did no 
have as much affeet on African opin 
ion as it might have had severa 
months ago, although it set a pre 
dent for the Federal Government and 
was in marked contrast to recent ac 
tions in South Africa, where.the last 
vestiges of African representatio 
are being removed from Parliamen 
in favor of the apartheid program of 
“separate development.” 
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